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ABSTEACT 

The effect of the invasion of personal space upon an 
individual ''s subsequent use of personal space vas investigated. 
Subjects in the invasion condition stood closer to the confederate 
than did subjects in the non-invasion condition. Results were 
interpreted in terms of the confederate serving as a model for thQ 
subjects, still, subjects generally did not stand as close as the 
intimate distances exhibited by the confederates. Also, females 
initially stood closer to the confederates than did males. Both of 
these findings support other research regarding the norms for 
interpersonal distance. Seated distance measures were not significant 
in the present study. (Author) 
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INTIMATE DISTANCES: TOO CLOSE TO IMITATE? 



Christine L, Hansvick 
University of Windsor 

The effect of the invasion of personal space upon an individual^ 
subsequent use of personal space was i nvef;t i gated* Subjects in the 
invasion condition stood closer to the confederate than did subjects 
in the non-^i nvasion condition. Results were interpreted tn terms of 
the confederate serving as a model for the subjects. Still, subjects 
generally did not stand as close as the intimate' distances exhibited 
by the conf ederates^ Alsoo females initially stood closer to the 
confederates than did males. Solih of these findings support other 
research r^arding the norms for interpersonal distance* S«:ated 
distance measures v/ere not significunt in the preseiit study^ 
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Christine Lo Hansvick 
University of Vundsor 

Researchers are becoming increasingly aware of the spatial behavior 
of humans in social interactions- Sommer (l969) identified one behavioral 
pattern as the individual's personal space, which he defined as ^'an area 
with invisible boundaries surrounding a person's body into which intruders 
may not come*^ Cp. 27). 

Interpersonal distances have also been discussed by Hall (l966)e He 
defined a normative distance as that which is appropriate for an interaction. 
He said that when strangers interact at an intimate distance of 18 inches 
(•46 meters) or closer, the distance is inappropriately close and violates 
social norms. Sommer (l969) labelled such a violation an invasion of 
personal space^ and he defined it as the. unwanted ^'physical presence of an 
intruder within the boundaries" (p. 44) of the individual's personal space. 

Indeed, a number of field studies have shown that people refrain from 
approaching to within a stranger^s intimate distance (Barefoot, Hoople, & 
tVlcCiay, 1972; Liebman, 1970). Furthermore, experimental research establishing 
the norms for interpersonal distrxnces (Bailey, Hartnett, <?c Gibson, I972j 
Daves & Swaffer, 1971; Dosey & i-leisels, 1969; Rodgers, 1972) has shown 
that subjects normally would only approach another to within 1.5 to 3 feet 
(.46 to o9l meters), i. e. , a personal distance (Hall, 1966). 

The sex of the subject and the other person seem to affect normative 
interpersonal distances. Closer distances are reported for females than 
for males (Byrne, Baskett, ft Hodges, 1971; Pedersen ft Heaston, 1972). 
Also, when Rodgers (1972) instructed subjects to indicate the distance that 
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was too c lose for a comfortable conversat ion^ thoy approached ri female 
confederate to within intimate distance. When Williams Cl972) used 
similar instructions but a male confeoerateq most subjects approached only 
to within a personal distance. 

Individuals typically react to spatial invasion by fleeing (Felipe (j;. 
Somrner^, I9665 .vicDowelK 1972). ivioreover^ a subject who does not attanpt 
to esc'.-ipe from the intruder signals withdrawal in other vAays (Barash, l973; 
Knowles,^ 1972; Patterson^ Mullens^ Romano^ l97l)o For example^ some 
individuals block further intrusion into their personal space by turning 
their bodies away from the invader (Felipe Sommer^ 1966). 

The norms for interpersonal distance suggest that an invasion of an 
individual's personal space is especially likely to occur in interactions 
conducted at intimate distances (Hall, 1966). However^ it appears that 
the individual's reactions to the spatial invasion have not been fully 
investigated* Previous research generally has not focused upon the subject's 
physical distance in relation to the invader following the spatial invasion. 
Research typically has .assessed reactions only during the time of the 
spatial invasion (F el ipe & Sommer^ 1966^ it/lcDowellj 1972). 

The present study explored the effect that the invasion of an 
individual's personal space had upon his subsequent use of personal space 
in relation to the invader, 1 1 was hypothesized that: (a) an individual 
would maintain a greater distance from another person if that person 
previously had invaded his personal space, and (b) a female would interact 
at a closer distance to another person than would a male. 
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r/lethod 

Sub iects 

The subjects wore 35 male r-^nd 35 ftdmale introductory psychology 
students ."\t the University of V/indsor who received extra course credit 
for their participation in the experiment. Only students with North 
American cultural backgrounds were included in the final analyses. 
Experimenters and confederates 

The author served as the experimenter and two male undergraduate 
students from an advanced social psychology course alternated as the 
confederate. Because one confederate was married but refused to remove 
his v;edding band during the experiment, another ring was secured and 
worn by the second confederate. 
Procedure 

The experimenter introduced the experiment to the subject and the 
confeder-\te seated in a waiting room by explaining that each subject would 
read a selected pasS'3ge to the other subject in order that the experimenter 
could investigate the effect of vocal cues upon the message attended to 
by a listener. The experimenter then escorted the subject and the 
confederate to another room where the actual invasion manipulation 
occurred, 

Here^ if the subject had been randomly selected to be in the invasion 
condition, the confederate sat 6 inches (.15 meters) from the subject as 
both f c^mi 1 i ar i zed themselves with the readings. In the non-invasion 
condition he sat at ^ personal distance of 2<,5 feet (•'76 meters ). Wh en 
the subject was prepared, the experimenter escorted both the subject and 
confederate to the microphone area to record the readings. 
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The experinnenttr se^.ted the subject on i hinh stool ^ ostensibly to 
f ^.ci 1 it ^:tc: tht trinsmission of his voice by w nearby microphone, "^s the 
subject begin to re-d^ the confedc-r \te moved to within an intimate distance 
of 13»5 inches ( . 34 neters) of the subject in the invasion condition or to 
within 1 person xl distance of 2r6 feet (,79 meters) in the non^invasion 
condition. . -.f terv/ards^ thi^ subject and the confederate switched roles^ 
^nd the con f eder at«i; read to the subject o 
ExQ^r i men ta 1 Vrar i ab 1 es 

ihe major independent variabiles were the sex of the subject and the 
invasion condition, ilso^ in order to consider any possible differences 
due to characteristics of the confederate^ a confederate variable was 
included, Thus^ a 2 x 2 x 2 (Sex of Subject x Invasion Condition x 
Confederate) experimental design was employed. Dependent measures 
included the subject^s initial and average Ci. e, , the mean of the subject's 
distances at the beginnin£^.^ a.fter one minut-o^ and at the end of tv/o 
minutes of the confederate's reading) standing distances from the 
confederate^ ^Iso included v/ere the subject *s seated distances from 
the confederate in the waiting room before and after the experimental 
manipulat ions« 

Resul ts 

Standing distances 

The cell means and results of the analyses of variance for each 
measure of standing distance are provided in L-^bles 1 and 2^ respectively. 

Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 
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Contr-iry to tho first hypothosis^, the results indicate thnt the subjects 
stood closer to-, r.-:!ther than f-^rther f ronir^ conf vid^rato who had interacted 
v/ith them at r^^n invasion distance (see T.able l). The effect of tl'.e invasion 
condition was highly signific-ant with respect to both measures of standing 
distcance (sec Ta[)le 2) « I uteres t i ngly c, no effect for confederate v/as 
found for either di stance measure. 

The second hypothesis received partial supportc significant sex 
difference did occur^ but only with respect to the initial standing distance 
measure. There w-as 3 trend for a sex of subject effect in the average 
standing distance measureso 
Seated distances 

The results indicated that there was not a single significant main 
effect nor interaction for any of the seated distance measures. ThuSj 
the hypotheses were not supported by results obtained using the seated 
distance measures*, 

Pi scussion 

It appears that there were at least two factors operating within the 
present experimental setting which affected the subjects' distances 
from the confederates (a) the i nterpersorsal distance norms which the 
subjects brougl^t v/ith th^jm into the experimental situation.^ -and Cb) the 
interpersonal distance norms exhibited by the confederate within the 
experimental setting. 

First of al 1 the results for standing distances generally supported 
previous research regarding distance norms. Subjects maintained distances 
that were personal and thus more normative distances than were the extreme 
distances exhibited by the confederate in the invasion condition* In the 
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inv^.sion condition the cunfooerato stood at an intinnto distance of l3„5 
inches {.634 rrtctorn) ; howavera only four subjects approached tht:.- confederate 
to within an intinr^t'j dist-^nce and no subject approached as close as had 
the conf ederate. 

mIso, rcfnaUs stood significantly closer th in did males at the 
beginning of thu conf r dcr - te^ s reading and there was <a trend for a sex 
•.;fft.jct '.vith r:;sf:)ect to th'^ aver-:^e standing distances^ T[ie evidence 
regarding sox differences is consistent with other research which 
indicates that fefDilr.^s stand \t closer interpersonal distances in relation 
to -^.nother than do malL^-s (Hartnett. Bailey.j c" oiibson.^ 19705 Pedersen ec 
Heaston, 1972), 

Secondly.- subjects may hive relied upon experimental cues suggesting 
the behavior appropriate for the situation« Rather than relying solely 
upon his own judgment ■\s to the appropriate distance^ the subject may have 
used the confederate's distance ~:S a'frane of referenceo In other words^ 
subjects stood at distances simil-;r to those modeled bv the confederatoc 
./hen distances of l3o5 and 31.5 inches C « 34 and ^30 meters5 respectively) 
were modeled.^ the average standing distances were 25«1 and 37*7 inches 
(o6'^ and o96 metv^rs).^ respect i vely^ 

In f-ict^ modoiing effects have received relatively little attention 
in research regarding personal spacer perhaps due to the experimental 
procedures commonly (.-/nploy^.-d. Typically^ the subject or the experimenter 
approaches the other person to a distance that is comfortable for the 
subjecto However^ in the present study the confederate first established 
a given distance from the subject ,and then the subject was given the 
opportunity to determine his ov;n distance from the confederate^ 
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The importance modeling a determinant of interporson-il distance 
was impli-J in other re^icarch which also deviated from the experimental 
procedures 0':-ner.ally cinpl-^yedo Bcailey.^ Hartnett^ and clover (l973) 
investigated the effect of a TOdel who approached the subject to within -a 
pt^rsonal or social distanca., instead of the intimate and personal distances 
used in the present stijdy. Subseauen tly^ when given an opportunity to 
appro--ich the model, the subjects stood at distanc-s which generally reflected 
the greater distances modeled by the confederate*, 

It is importani also to note the similarity in distances subjects 
exhibited in relation to both conf ederates. The invasion effect was a 
significant determinant of standing distances for both conf edergteSo thus 
enhancing the general i zabi 1 i ty of the invasion effect with respect to 
male confederates. 

Further research is required to clarify the seated distance measure 
results. P'-:.rhaps if the subjects in the waiting room had been exposed to 
modeling prior to th': mu-asuroment of s-ated distances.^ .^n invasion effect 
wo u 1 ;i h a V e be-. n e v i <^ en t for t h a IsOo 

In sum, it vpp.:.'-',rs that the present study can be interpreted on the 
basis of modeling effectso Fu:-th:.r studies^ howover^ need to be conducted 
to clarify the instances in which morjeling overrides the spatial invasion 
effect in determining interpersonal distancoSo Likev/ise^ other variables^ 
such as the sex of the invader^ cultural differences .among the i nteractants^ 
and characteristics of the -..xper i mental setting should he more fully 
investigated in futur^-. studi eSt 
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Footnote 

^This paper is based upon portions of the author's thesis submitted 
to the Faculty of Graduate Studies through the Department of Psychology in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of ^'iaster of Arts 
at the University of '^nndsor,^^, Windsor 9 Ontario^ Canada^ l975o 

The author wishes to gratefully acknowled£?e the helpful comrTients of 
Dr„ Frank Schnai^'^c^r during the initial writing stages of the thesis. 
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Tn^ble 1 

!Vlean Standing Distances '-.ccor 
of Subject and Invasion 



Subject cell 



»verage distance Initial distance 



Invasion 19 

Non- invasion 16 
Female 

I nvasion 18 

Non-invasi on 17 



26o2 Co67) 
39.1 (o99) 

23o9 (o6l) 
36.4 Cc92) 



26.9 (.68) 

38.4 Cc98) 

23.6 Co60) 

36.1 Cc92) 



Note a Distances denote inches from the confederateo Figures in 
parentheses represent distrances in metorso 
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T.-ble 2 

Summary of \n-Iystis of Vari'ince of Standing Distance Measures 









i 1 1 1 t i ^ 1 


I'i i Anf^r* 


->ourct. ot Veil icitiori u i 




C 

r 


iVIO 


r 


Sex of subject (S) 1 


133.48 


3.62* 


151 .42 


4.5Q** 


Invasion condj.tion (I) 1 


2592.66 


70.38*** 


2327.79 


69.15*** 


Confederate CC) 1 


25,59 


,69 


48.03 


1,43 


S X 1 1 


.15 


.00 


11.28 


.34 


3 X C 1 


27.77 


.75 


17.74 


.53 


1 X C 1 


20.93 


.57 


17.19 


.51 


S X 1 X C 1 


2.13 


.06 


19,21 


,57 


Within coll 62 


36,84 




33,66 




''Average dist'inco was calculritod by fi 


nding the mean 


for the SL 


ibject ' s 


distances at the beginning^ after 


one mi nut 


e, and at the 


end of two 


mi nutes 



of the confederate's reading. 
*D <.10. 
**e. < .05, 
***a < .0001. 
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